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// a thousandth part of what ha$ been expended in tear 
and preparing its mighty engines had been devoted to the 
development of reason and the diffusion of Christian prin- 
eipleSf nothing would have been known for centuries past of 
its terrors ^ its sufferings, its impoverishment ^ and its 
demoralization^ but what was learned from history, 

— HOBACB MANN. 
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Were half the power that fills the world with terror ^ 
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PATRIOTISM AND PEACE 



L— INTRODUCTION. 

In this series of six chapters there will be 
presented not only the point of view of the 
educator in dealing with the instruction to be given 
on Peace Day (May 18), on Memorial Day, and 
Flag Day, but new applications of the twentieth 
century spirit to the teaching of history, literature, 
geography, and good citizenship. The topics to 
be discussed bear closely upon the most important 
elements in character-building, and deal with 
phases of it rarely taught adequately in normal 
schools. 

The twentieth century will present marvelous 
achievements in hygiene, aviation, and rapid com- 
munication, but the mastery over physical forces 
will be, I prophesy, less important than the over- 
turning of age-long prejudice and the mastery of 
man over the forces which erect psychical barriers 
that separate him from his fellows. The last cen- 
tury swept away many barriers of time and space. 
The present century will do more than all previous 
history to surmount the barriers between men of 
race prejudice, national vanity, and the creations 
of an outgrown political economy, and to apply 
those political principles which have made a 
United States to the organization of a United 
World. 

To teach even the elements of patriotism and 
the new internationalism, the teacher must per- 
ceive the organic relation between her little 
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schoolroom and the nation and between the nation 
and the family of nations. One may teach the 
multiplication table admirably without knowing 
cube root, but one cannot teach even an eight- 
year-old boy what saluting the flag means unless 
one has a comprehension of many things beyond 
not only the child's understanding, but beyond that 
attained in the last century by the normal school 
graduate. This question implies no criticism of 
normal methods, but far rather of that home train- 
ing which lets so many young teachers grow to 
womanhood with little sense of vital relationship 
to any circle outside their family and friends. The 
teacher who reads no thoughtful review of the his- 
tory that is in the making, who claims to "care 
nothing for politics," who does not vote if she is 
entitled to vote, may teach reading, writing, sci- 
ence, and arithmetic to perfection; but until she 
enters vitally, with as eager interest as time and 
strength permit, into the larger human life, she 
cannot inspire her instruction in any subject that 
teaches the child to approach properly the greatest 
problems before the world to-day. 

For the solution^ of these are needed imagina- 
tion, sympathy, the power to put one's self in 
another's place, to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly among many as worthy as one's 
self. Does not the commercial progress of the 
world at present depend more upon these qualities 
than upon a curriculum which enables a boy of 
fourteen to earn $4 a week instead of $3 By an ac- 
quired cleverness at a machine? 

Increasing millions are migrating and changing 
nationality. In the present century the problems 
of social, industrial, and political combination will 
multiply. Interdependence of people through 



commerce and the investment of foreign capital 
will double and treble. Anglo-Saxons whose 
school has not trained them to put themselves 
sympathetically into the place of others whose 
race, religion, social and industrial conditions 
are different from their own are sure to let men 
trained like the Germans secure the trade which 
through pigheadedness they lose. German suc- 
cess in South American trade has been well de- 
served, for it has been based on understanding. 
If women in Brazil desire gay-colored cloths of 
certain dimensions, packed in bags instead of 
boxes, so as to be carried on mule back, they get 
precisely those things from the Germans, with bills 
in the language of the country, while the un- 
imaginative English and Americans lose the trade 
by not finding out how to treat alien customers. 

"Science does not know its debt to imagina- 
tion,*' said Emerson, and neither does commerce 
nor industry know its debt to imagination and its 
annual losses in hard cash from lack of sympa- 
thy. The school education of a commercial race 
must comprise much more than bookkeeping, 
commercial geography, and the ability to calcu- 
late in figures. It must train minds to deal with 
human probabilities quite as much as with mathe- 
matical certainties about material things. Bitter- 
ness, rivalry, jealousy, based chiefly on ignorance, 
are costing in armaments and loss of trade fabu- 
lous sums annually, which only a specific kind of 
education can turn from utter waste to construc- 
tive purposes. 

This education is new and practical; it aims at 
nothing Utopian. It supplies knowledge of new 
methods of preventing latent evil from finding out- 
let. Just as the latent hoodlumism in the child of 
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the gutter is prevented from coming to the surface 
if wholesome activities in a good playground are 
provided, just as passion which once found vent in 
duelling is largely side-tracked when courts are 
well established, so latent antagonisms between 
communities may be prevented from ending in 
stupid waste of property and life by the use of 
methods made practicable only since democracy 
and rapid communication have brought about 
new world-conditions. 

If our country is to fulfil its destiny, the future 
voter must learn these niethods and believe in 
them ; they are, in my opinion, of incalculably 
more consequence to the republic than his knowl- 
edge of square root, or participial adjectives, or the 
list of planets, or the number of men who fell at 
Antietam. 

The new School Peace League, which aims to 
give the teacher the power to give the child the 
new tools which this practical age of international- 
ism demands, is probably the most important 
single agency for this end in American schools 
to-day. 

At its annual meeting, held in Denver, July, 1909, 
the National Education Association declared that 
it "endorses unanimously the work of the Ameri- 
can School Peace League, whose object it is to 
promote through the schools and the educational 
public of America the interests of international 
justice and fraternity." The meetings of the 
league held in conjunction with the association 
were largely attended, and a profound impression 
was made by the able and eloquent educators who 
are allied with the movement and who are bound, 
through its splendid organization which touches 
nearly every state in the union, to make itself 
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powerfully felt in the teaching of history, litera- 
ture, good citizenship, and patriotism. The presi- 
dent of the association is James H. Van Sickle, 
superintendent of schools in Baltimore, and the 
secretary is Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marl- 
boro street, Boston. No fee is charged for mem- 
bership, and an enrollment is desired of teachers, 
normal school students, and others connected with 
educational movements. 

The league offers two sets of three prizes of 
seventy-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars for the 
best essays of from 3,000 to 5,000 words upon one 
of the following subjects: (1) For high school 
seniors, "The History and Significance of the 
Two Hague Peace Conferences"; (2) for normal 
school seniors, "The Opportunity and Duty of 
the Schools in the International Peace Move- 
ment." The contest closes MaCrch 1, and the 
award will be made at the annual meeting of the 
league in July, 1911. Ample literature for study 
of these subjects can be obtained from the 
American Peace Society, 31 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., or the International School of Peace, 
29-A Beacon street, Boston. 
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n— THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 

A college professor, with no comprehension of 
what the new peace movement means, has recently 
cited the words of certain extremists who, he 
avers, would remove all reference to wars from 
history, and has held up to derision the "senti- 
mentalists" who would make "mollycoddles" of 
American boys by disparaging militarism. Possi- 
bly there may be persons who would like to falsify 
history by eliminating all reference to war, but 



they are not in the new School Peace Lea^e, and 
have no standing in the peace movement. There 
is no public question so little understood to-day by 
persons with diplomas and degrees and who are 
intelligent on general subjects as the movement 
with which this modest pamphlet attempts to deal. 
So far from being a movement toward what is 
negative, invirile, and sentimental, it is intensely 
practical and aggressive, and demands the highest 
courage and bravery. It touches current prob- 
lems of stupendous financial and ethical im- 
portance, and it does not concern itself with the 
millennium. 

The origin of this league was in a committee ap- 
pointed by the First National Peace Congress, held 
in New York City in 1907. One unique feature of 
this great gathering of delegates from nearly forty 
states was a huge meeting of pupil-delegates from 
grammar and high schools, which packed Carnegie 
hall, and was due largely to the initiative of Miss 
Mary J. Pierson of School 63. She secured the 
co-operation of the school authorities, enlisted the 
support of rich private schools, and raised $750 
towards the expenses by selling the boxes for 
private school students. This meeting was ad- 
dressed by Baron d'Estournelles de Constant of 
the French Senate, William T. Stead, and many 
educators, including Superintendent Maxwell and 
Dr. Nathaniel C. Schaeffer; a chorus of 500 
rendered appropriate songs; each delegate came 
prepared to take notes and report to his or her 
class, and carried home a badge and elaborate 
program. The keen attention and interest of the 
children was impressive, and the occasion was one 
never to be forgotten by anyone present. Baron 
d'Estournelles in Paris in 1909 declared it to be 
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one of the most Inspiring occasions of his life, and 
added that the hope of the world for peace was in 
the unspoiled school children. 

The peace thought was in the air, as, at the meet- 
ing of school superintendents in Chicago two 
months before, a resolution had been passed which 
recommended the general observance in the 
schools of the anniversary of the opening of the 
first Hague Conference on May 18. It was im- 
perative that the work be continued by a definite 
organization to instruct normal students and 
teachers in the new matter which must be added to 
bring their history instruction into harmony with 
nineteenth century needs and to teach them how to 
broaden and purify the whole conception of 
patriotism. 

After some delay to raise the initial funds, the 
American School Peace League, the first 
of several national leagues which it is 
hoped will presently be formed, was launched, 
as has been said in the preceding chapter, 
under the presidency of Superintendent 
Van Sickle of Baltimore and with a secre- 
tary of rare organizing ability — Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews of Boston. The work is now admirably 
organized, and besides its executive committee and 
council has committees on history, meetings, and 
discussions, the press, publications, and interna- 
tional work. The officers of the league include 
prominent educators from every state of the 
Union. Among the vice-presidents are Superin- 
tendent James M. Greenwood of Kansas City; 
David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., Univerity; Endicott Peabody, head 
master of the Groton School; Superin- 
tendent William H. Elson of Cleveland; 
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Superintendent John H. Phillips, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard 
University; Superintendent Ben Bkwett of 
St. Louis ; Principal L. H. Jones of the Michigan 
State Normal College ; Professor P. P. Qaxton of 
the University of Tennessee; Superintendent 
Randall J. Condon, Helena, Montana ; Miss Mary 
E. WooUey, president of Mt. Holyoke College; 
and J. Y. Joyner of North Carolina, ex-president 
of the National Education Association. 

The league is not composed of "faddists," nor 
will it seek to add new burdens to the already over- 
crowded curriculum. Beyond the hour or two of 
special instruction on Peace Day — May 18 — no 
further claim will be laid on the time schedule. 
What the league aims to do rather is to lead to a 
change of emphasis in instruction and of point of 
view on the part of the teacher ; to broaden the re- 
lationship between the school and the nation and 
family of nations; to lessen race prejudice and 
'Chauvinism; and to remove certain current falla- 
cies which are costing the nations yearly vastly 
more than their whole budgets for education. 

The object of these chapters is to prepare 
teachers who have not yet studied the movement 
to realize its scope and their own responsibility 
in developing that wide sympathy and sense of 
justice which will make increased invention a 
blessing and not a menace. To-day, the physicist 
and inventor get their largest returns from creat- 
ing engines of destruction. 

The first thing to be emphasized is that justice 
and peace between nations will be achieved an in- 
definite time before justice and peace within na- 
tions. This is the reverse of the popular notion. No 

Hague tribunals or international agreements will 
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prevent civil war, or lynchings, or murder. Uni- 
versal peace, in the sense of justice and g:ood will 
over all the earth, can be achieved only in an 
indefinite future, when every savage has been to 
school, when plutocracy and greed have vanished, 
when all men are brothers. But the business 
necessities of the world will stop war between na- 
tions a thousand years before humanity masters 
licentiousness, intemperance, and the evils in- 
wrought in our social fabric. The fact to be 
heralded and trumpeted in the ears of every school 
boy is that, as the last century ended age-long 
slavery in civilized lands, so the present century is 
bound to rfd. the civilized world of war between or- 
ganized nations. Just as Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky never have strife between each other, what- 
ever feuds may exist within them ; just as Pisa and 
Genoa and Florence no longer send forth little 
armies to attack each other, though riots still oc- 
cur within their borders ; just as Scots and Eng- 
lishmen no longer draw the sword against each 
other in the Lowlands, though murders still oc- 
cur in London and Edinburgh, — so nations will 
end organized war between each other long be- 
fore they have prevented all strife within. 

The failure to grasp this fundamental 
fact is one cause of popular scepticism 
about the peace movement, which does 
not aim to change human nature in a cen- 
tury, nor attempt the impossible. It aims to 
substitute world organization for disorganization, 
to create greater interdependence, and to bring 
nations to court just as we bring individuals, cities, 
and states to court. The coercive powers will be 
three — z small international police force, public 
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opinion, and the economic boycott or non-inter- 
course, as the final penalty. 

A second thing to be emphasized is that force 
cannot be abandoned, but it must be the kind of 
force that secures a judicial decision, i. e., police 
force. The common fallacy is that, so long as a 
city is not safe without poHce, so long the nation 
will be unsafe without an army and navy which is a 
rival to other armies and navies and is a "national 
police." This often refuted fallacy crops up con- 
tinually and needs to be derided in every school- 
room in which history is taught or history stories 
are read. Picture the work of the police when 
they use force, which is by no means all the 
time, — ^the handcuflfs, patrol wagon, cell, the 
court, jury, and judge settling the criminal 
case according to. law made by disinterested 
legislators. Show how their sole business is 
to get their man to court, not to punish him 
nor to use any more force than is necessary. 
Even if, as a last resort, the policeman uses his 
pistol, it is even then only because it is thus neces- 
sary to get his man to go to court. The militia, in 
the same way, using police functions with a lynch- 
ing mob, shoot only after they have ordered it to 
disperse. In both cases the sole idea is to get the 
point at issue settled in court, to preserve law and 
order. A small army for police purposes is one 
thing, but rival armies contending is quite another ; 
they are no more using poHce functions than would 
the police of Chicago be if they fought the police 
of St. Louis. As Dr. Charles W. Eliot has well 
pointed out, the function of the policeman is vastly 
higher than that of the soldier. The first labors to 
secure justice ; the latter, merely to accomplish by 
brutQ force results which have no concern with 
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justice. As an individual we respect him, but we 
wish so far as possible t*o destroy his barbarous oc- 
cupation, and set the armed, unproductive millions 
of young men in Europe at constructive work, 
»•■ ♦ ■•■^■•' ♦ '•■ 

ra,-SOME CURRENT FALLACIES. 

The School Peace League aims not only to 
teach the needlessness of future war between 
nations, but to show definite, constructive ways of 
substituting law for war. It must not be forgotten 
that this, except on May 18, is to be done inci- 
dentally in connection with lessons in history and 
patriotism and will take no time from other 
studies. Certain fallacies that are widespread 
must be eliminated before interest can be gained 
for these constructive methods. Attention has 
been called to two — ^the confounding of civil war 
with international war, and police functions with 
those of the soldier. Perhaps the most harmful in- 
junction since Aesop's fables were written is the 
ancient motto, suggested by one of them: **In 
time of peace prepare for war." Whatever its 
value as a prudent maxim in the days when arbi- 
tration was unknown and wars were inevitable, it 
should be replaced to-day by this: "In time of 
peace, prepare for peace." In 1817, after a war in 
which little was gained on either side, the United 
States and England prepared for peace — z, peace 
which has lasted nearly a century. They agreed to 
dismantle their forts on both sides of the Canadian 
border line, to remove battleships from the great 
lakes, and to have the borderland between our 
peoples undefended on both sides. Hundreds of 
millions might have been squandered in ships and 
guns, replaced every dozen years as invention ren- 
dered the old ones useless; in which case, at thq 



time of the Civil war, and again during the Vene- 
zuelan boundary controversy, it is probable we 
should have had friction, perhaps war. But we 
prepared for peace, and we achieved peace. 

At the first Hague conference, provision was 
made to call a halt between two nations when 
strained relations boded war. That provision was 
invoked by France when the firing of the Russian 
fleet upon the British fishing vessels in the North 
Siea, on the Doggerbank, roused to white heat the 
English nation with a cry for vengeance. A board 
of investigation sitting around a table in Paris 
heard calmly the testimony of Russian admirals 
and surviving fishermen. The judgment was that 
the affair was merely a blunder, and the request — 
with no power of compulsion — ^was that $350,000 
be paid to the widows and orphans. This was 
gladly paid, and hot blood cooled down and a 
senseless conflict was averted. 

Chili and Argentina, after reaching the verge of 
war, arbitrated their claims and prepared for fur- 
ther peace by a pledge hereafter to arbitrate all 
quarrels. Norway has prepared for peace by se- 
curing the pledge of her strong neighbors to set 
no foreign soldier on her shores. All nations at 
the second Hague conference prepared for peace 
and side-tracked endless possible complications by 
the Porter-Drago arrangement for the arbitration 
of contractual debts. The five quarrelsome Cen- 
tral American countries have prepared for peace by 
establishing in 1908 a supreme court, which has 
already prevented one war. President Roosevelt 
prepared for peace with Japan, by friendly nego- 
tiations, a tactful policy with our own Pacific 
coast jingoes, and a treaty and an agreement which 
leave no danger of war. Space forbids more than 
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the mention of this tiny fraction of a great mass 
of evidence that preparation for war is likely to 
lead to war and preparation for peace is likely to 
lead to peace. The psychology of nations is like 
that of individuals. The cowboy or mountaineer 
who goes with a "peace maker'* in his hip pocket 
is far more likelv to be shot than if he went un- 
armed, provided he had done no wrong to any one. 
The gentleman who goes unarmed because un- 
afraid is usually far safer than if armed. Instant 
disarmament of nations is impossible, but we at 
least can lead in a halt of increase of armaments. 

One fallacy that has misled the la3rman is that 
the military expert knows the nation's military 
needs better than other men do. Justice Brewer 
has just said: 'The number of military and naval 
officers on the active and retired lists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is 727. Do you wonder that 
these are gradually transforming the capital of the 
country into a military and naval centre and that 
their influence is constantly pressing on Congress 
for continued development and increased expendi- 
ture in military and naval lines? The number of 
federal judges in all the country is less than twenty 
per cent, of the military and naval officials 
gathered in the capital city." 

Each of these gentlemen who have traveled and 
have high technical attainments helps to create an 
atmosphere which keeps the congressman's mind 
focused on matters which in years past absorbed 
proportionately much less attention. It is impos- 
sible for a man who has spent forty years in the 
study of war "games," the trajectory of projectiles 
and manoeuvres to appreciate the new science of 
world organization and a settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties by a world court. 
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The very first to be called in for advice as to how 
to kill enemies is the very last one to decide who 
is an enemy or what methods will turn him into a 
friend. As well ask a tailor whether one needs a 
new coat, or an architect as to whether one needs 
a new house, or a dancing: master whether one 
would better take dancing lessons, as to ask the 
average man who uses forts and cruisers whether 
we need any more or not. The man whose pro- 
fession it is to build battleships is the very last to 
judge impartially whether our dangers demand 

them. 

Whatever the teacher finally thinks best to teach 
her pupils, she needs, in the background of her 
thought, a clear comprehension of the fallacies 
and seductive influences which the outside world 
will bring to bear on their minds and those of their 
famines. She needs to realize the tremendous 
wave of militarism — ^that is, reliance on force — 
which since the Spanish war has paradoxically 
coincided with the greatest steps ever taken in the 
world's history to present practicable substitutes 
for war. If she knows nothing of the possibility 
of neutralizing the Philippine Islands by mutual 
agreement of the nations, whenever we grant them 
the independence to which President Taft looks 
forward, she will accept the current notion that we 
shall always need a great navy in the Pacific to 
protect some nation from stealing the archipelago. 
If she knows nothing of recent agreements at the 
Hague conference and has never considered the 
ease with which, after the Panama Canal is cut. 
South American nations can have an alliance of 
all states to ward off European aggression, she 
may jump to the hasty conclusion that we need a 
great navy in the Atlantic to enforce the Monroe 
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doctrine. Even if these matters are never men- 
tioned in school, unless her own mind is clear as 
to the security from attack of our nation, above all 
others, and as to our supreme moral obligation to 
lead the nations'whos^andicaps we do not share, 
her point of view will affect her emphasis in teach- 
ing geography, history, and patriotism. 

The following facts every teacher should know 
by heart: In all our three foreign wars since we 
became a republic less than 15,000 men were slain 
by foreign bullets ; but every year more than ten 
times as many of our citizens are slain by prevent- 
able tuberculosis! In four recent years 60,000 
more citizens have been killed by accident than 
were killed by bullets or died of wounds in four 
years of Civil war! We destroy annually six or 
seven times as much by fire as does all Europe. 
We have criminally wasted our forests, our water 
power, our free land, and the deposits in our mines. 
Our only enemies are within. Yet we are spend- 
ing two-thirds of our national revenue on past war 
and future war and vastly more to defend us from 
supposititious foreign foes than from the real foes 
that attack our lives and property. Like children, 

we have shown no perception of relative values. 

■•■♦.•■^.•■♦■«. 

IV.— TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 

A few years ago in Washington a teacher asked 
a boy to define the word "patriotism," and he re- 
plied: "It means killing Spaniards" — a natural 
reply for a boy who had lived through the Spanish 
war, when in various instances the movements of 
the fleet were daily marked with pins upon the 
school map, and some teachers even brcjght toys 
to school which illustrated the blowing up of the 
Maine. A child's paper some time ago presented 
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the picture of an old man showing a boy a g^n, 
beneath which were written the words : "A Lesson 
in Patriotism." 

The usual "patriotic" manuals and catechisms 
reveal the fact that the thoil^ht oPthe soldier and 
guns predominates in the idea of patriotism which 
is inculcated in them. No wonder that the boy 
connects this beautiful, sacred word "patriotism" 
with what General Sherman called "hell," and, as 
he sings "The army and navy forever," dreams 
of an endless future in which rival fleets and 
armies are as much a matter of course as fire en- 
gines or coast guards. 

Th& teacher who would teach patriotism must 
first of all have a much clearer conception of its 
meaning than do some of those who trace their 
lineage to Revolutionary heroes, but confound 
pride in ancestry, a love of colonial relics, and an 
admiration for brass buttons and bunting with 
patriotism. No doubt admiration and pride are 
an element in this noble virtue, but, after all, its 
only real test is one's own service, not glorying in 
some one else's service. Whether we, as Ameri- 
cans, can be called patriotic depends upon our 
readiness to sacrifice ourselves in destroying the 
foes which threaten the republic to-day. As has 
been said in a previous chapter of this series, we 
have no foes without our borders. We are at 
peace with all the world, and have twenty-four 
treaties of arbitration, limited, to be sure, but suffi- 
cient to ensure us from any danger from attack. 
Let pupils learn that in the 120 years of our na- 
tion's history we have fought foreign foes only 
five or six years, and have really never been at- 
tacked by them first; that the great white plague, 
in every year sending over 150,000 Americans to 
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their coffins, is more deadly than enemies in 
foreign and civil war combined, while all that na- 
tional, county, and civic governments are doing to 
fight it amounts to two and a half million dollars 
less than the cost of one battleship. The in- 
genious teacher can make some very interesting 
arithmetical problems from some of the startling 
facts regarding our dangers from without and 
from within, and without argument demonstrate 
the inverse ratio of our expenditure to our needs. 
But whether she considers it expedient to use 
these facts or not, they need to be constantly in 
the background of her thought. 

The little patriot must clearly see what foes he 
has to fight. The child from day to day, as occasion 
arises, may be shown not merely that ignorance, 
intemperance, waste, etc., are evils, but his ardor 
as a patriot must be roused to prepare him to 
buckle on his armor of wisdom and take the sword 
of justice, and look forward to a superb encounter 
with these foes in battle royal. He must learn 
that ninety-nine hundredths of all practical 
patriotism is the good citizenship needed to fight 
these foes, that this is the rarest kind of patriot- 
ism, and its glory is to serve without expectation 
of medals and titles and pensions, and without 
the inspiration of the trump and drum. Show him 
that while physical bravery is fine, it is the com- 
monest thing in the world ; the Sudanese dervish 
bears off the palm for that, and its best illustration 
is daily shown under the surgeon's knife. 

A teacher who knows how can easily make a 
class thrill with the story of Colonel Waring's 
fight with law-breakers, his cleaning New York 
streets, and lowering, in consequence, the death 
rate by 15,000. Even a small boy can see that this 
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is a more glorious thing to do than to leave 15,000 
corpses of young men upon a battlefield^ slain by 
a victorious generaL 

So, too, the stories of Booker Washington edu- 
cating a race, of Dorothea Dix rescuing the help- 
less insane, of Wliitman winning Oregon, of the 
inventors, and discoverers, and scientists who 
risked all to serve their country — ^all these can be 
told so simply as to make even the primary pupil 
feel a thrill at this constructive civic patriotism. 
The girls must understand that just as much 
patriotism is expected of them as of their brothers. 
They, too, can fight the enemies of their country, 
and must realize that their patriotism, like their 
religion, is not for special times and places, but 
for every day of every week of every year. Let 
there be new songs to glorify this service, as well 
as that of the heroes of '76 and '61. 

Let it be shown the class in history that our 
only great wars have been civil wars, that the 
Revolution was a struggle with those of our own 
kin, a struggle between the progressive party and 
the retrogressive party on both sides of the At- 
lantic. This fact is so stated in almost all the 
English school text-books, and Engli^ children 
are taught to admire George Washington and to 
condemn the folly of King George. Had this 
been generally understood, and the history of the 
Revolution not been taught for a hundred years 
in American schools so as to keep burning the 
fires of resentment, there could never have come 
that week in 1896 when, to England's amazement* 
it seemed possible here that war might break out 
over differences about a Venezuela boundary line. 
That week of war scare cost us, it was said, $100,- 
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000,000 in foreign investments. The history 
teacher helps make history. 

Let Memorial Day, if possible, be observed so 
as to exclude outsiders who are not skilled in 
talking to children. Let the cost in men and 
money of the great tragedy which it commemo- 
rates be emphasized and its causes and results, 
especially emancipation, be given prominence. 

**Why died we? Warn't it then 
To settle once for aU that men wuz men?" 

The best preparation for Memorial Day, even 
for the teacher of the primary grades, is the wit 
and wisdom and the burning patriotism of 
Lowell's Biglow Papers and his lofty Commemo- 
ration Ode, read after the war in which eight of 
his noble young kinsmen had laid down their 
lives. 

When the teacher is on fire with her theme, pre- 
scribed programs are unnecessary. 

■•■♦■•■^ •■♦■>■ 

V. -PEACE DAY. 

In 1907 the school superintendents at their an- 
nual meeting recommended to all schools the ob- 
servance of May 18 — the anniversary of the open- 
ing of the first Hague Conference. A dozen states 
had previously observed the day; and since the 
leaflets and material for school use upon that day 
have become generally known through the School 
Peace League, special exercises, as long as those 
on Flag Day or Memorial Day, should become gen- 
eral. 

First of all, the teacher must be an enthusiastic 
believer in world organization and arbitration if 
Peace Day is to inspire her pupils. If she has im- 
agination and a clear comprehension of the si|b- 



ject, she can make any class, even the primary 
class, feel the thrill of the great war against war 
which this day celebrates. By picturing the old- 
time duel, for example, that between Burr and 
Hamilton, she can show how the duel proved 
nothing and the best man often fell. Even a small 
child readily sees the silliness of duels after courts 
are once established and can be led on to see the 
folly of gigantic duels between nations if an inter- 
national court becomes available. The story of 
the formation of the Permanent Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration should be told as one of the greatest events 
of history, marking an epoch. It can be told pic- 
turesquely and in the simplest words. First, tell 
of the Czar's rescript, that August day in 1898, like 
a bolt from the blue, startling the world with an 
unheard-of proposition and showing how the aw- 
ful increase of armaments "was bringing about 
the very cataclysm they were designed to avert." 
In short, preparation for war, through the rapidity 
of new inventions in armaments, was becoming as 
costly as war itself. The decade since this rescript 
has painfully emphasized this fact, the United 
States paying as much for army and navy in 1908 
in time of peace as it paid ten years before in time 
of war. After the rescript followed, nine months 
later, the coming together of one hundred repre- 
sentatives with fifty attaches in Queen Wilhel- 
mina's little palace, "The House in the Wood," at 
The Hague. These represented the twenty-six 
nations that had ambassadors at St. Petersburg. 
They came together full of indifference or cyni- 
cism, expecting for the most part mere perfunctory 
action. They excluded reporters, as did the Con- 
stitutional Congress in 1787. But with the scep- 
tics were strong men of faith, among them the 
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English ambassador — Lord Pauncefote — ^and our 
own minister to Berlin, Andrew D. White. These 
and a few others created hope and confidence, and 
soon every man found himself at work in one or 
another of the three committees, and through 
social functions coming into friendly touch with 
strangers, rubbing off prejudices and enlarging 
his power of comprehending their point of view. 

Once, when Germany's inaction that summer 
seemed to block the way and frustrate all possibil- 
ity of harmony, public opinion in America helped 
to melt the iceberg of opposition. Mr. White sent 
Mr. Holls of our delegation, to Berlin to see 
Hohenlohe and Von Buelow. He was told* that 
Germany as a whole cared little about the con- 
ference and no one supposed America really cared. 
These diplomats were indeed amazed to see the 
piles of letters and telegrams which revealed that, 
far and wide, clubs, boards of trade, churches, 
and all kinds of organizations in America had been 
pouring in urgent messages to our delegation. 
One of these was signed by thirty-one Baptist 
clergymen in Oregon, each of whom paid a dollar 
to send it. The one that especially affected the 
Germans was a prayer written by a bishop of 
Texas to be offered in every church of his diocese 
while the conference lasted. 

As a result of this first conference a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration was established, for which 
Mr. Carnegie has provided a building at a cost of 
one and a half million dollars. This is not yet 
completed. A dozen or more nations have taken 
cases to this court. Provision made by this con- 
ference prevented war between Russia and Eng- 
land over the firing on the English fishing vessels, 
as was related in Chapter III. of this series. It 
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was also by provision of this conference for 
mediation that President Roosevelt called to 
Kittery navy yard the representatives of two great 
nations to end the bloodiest war of modern times. 

This war could have been avoided had the world 
been a little more organized. Since then the sec- 
ond Hague conference has taken further steps in 
world organization. It is certain now that at 
regular intervals a world conference merging into 
a parliament with ever-increasing powers will 
meet. Executive commissions will eventually 
carry out its decisions and an international police 
force — a totally different thing from rival armies 
and navies — ^will keep law and order. 

The first steps toward this are arbitration 
treaties between the gi*eat nations promising to 
settle all difficulties between them by law or arbi- 
tration. The teacher will, of course, tell her pu- 
pils the story of such a treaty between Chili and 
Argentina and of the erection of the Christ of the 
Andes on the loftiest mountain pass as a pledge 
of perpetual peace. 

Four thoughts should be emphasized: (1) Or- 
ganization — this is an age of power such as the 
world never saw before because men have learned 
to co-operate. Picture the condition of our 
states if they had not been confederated; 
of the German and Italian states before 
they were united. Emphasize the fact that 
peace between nations is not a question 
of making men into saints, but of organizing them 
in practical business fashion. The United States 
must be an exemplar of a united world. (2) This 
country has no danger from without, but fearful 
dangers from within. (3) Peace develops all the 
virtues, even the highest courage, better than war. 
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(4) Citizens of our favored land are better able 
than any other to lead the world toward peace. 

Far more care needs to be taken to prepare for 
Peace Day than for any other instruction of the 
year because of the misconceptions among teach- 
ers as well as the public regarding the peace move- 
ment. The teaching must, of course, be in perfect 
harmony with the thought of reverence for the 
brave men who fought for independence and to 
preserve the Union, and sharp distinction must be 
made between past civil wars which could not 
have been prevented by a Hague court, had one 
existed, and future international war for which we 
now have substitutes — if we will but use them. 
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VI.— FLAG DAY. 

Amid the maddening multiplicity of days to be 
celebrated, Flag Day has no excuse for being un- 
less it be to emphasize the practical patriotism 
which the symbol of our country suggests but by 
no means makes clear to the child who is taught to 
swear allegiance to it. First, let the teacher dis- 
cuss symbols in general and Aristotle's definition 
of man as a "symbol making animal." Not only 
the wedding ring, communion cup, the cross, the 
star and crescent, the Free Mason's symbols, 
the bush before the inn, the barber's pole, the 
pawnbroker's gold balls, the dove, the olive leaf, 
scales, etc., might be suggested, but it should be 
shown that every car ticket, bank note, and every 
word or figure one writes is but a symbol. It 
stands for an idea. 

Far too much attention has been given of late 
to the symbol of our nation to the exclusion of 
the idea for which the symbol stands. A certain 
patriotic text-book devotes pages to a description 
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The very first to be called in for advice as to how 
to kill enemies is the very last one to decide who 
is an enemy or what methods will turn him into a 
friend. As well ask a tailor whether one needs a 
new coat, or an architect as to whether one needs 
a new house, or a dancing master whether one 
would better take dancing lessons, as to ask the 
average man who uses forts and cruisers whether 
we need any more or not. The man whose pro- 
fession it is to build battleships is the very last to 
judge impartially whether our dangers demand 

them. 

Whatever the teacher finally thinks best to teach 
her pupils, she needs, in the background of her 
thought, a clear comprehension of the fallacies 
and seductive influences which the outside world 
will bring to bear on their minds and those of their 
famines. She needs to realize the tremendous 
wave of militarism — ^that is, reliance on force — 
which since the Spanish war has paradoxically 
coincided with the greatest steps ever taken in the 
world's history to present practicable substitutes 
for war. If she knows nothing of the possibility 
of neutralizing the Philippine Islands by mutual 
agreement of the nations, whenever we grant them 
the independence to which President Taft looks 
forward, she will accept the current notion that we 
shall always need a great navy in the Pacific to 
protect some nation from stealing the archipelago. 
If she knows nothing of recent agreements at the 
Hague conference and has never considered the 
ease with which, after the Panama Canal is cut. 
South American nations can have an alliance of 
all states to ward off European aggression, she 
may jump to the hasty conclusion that we need a 
great navy in the Atlantic to enforce the Monroe 
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doctrine. Even if these matters arc never men- 
tioned in school, unless her own mind is clear as 
to the security from attack of our nation, above all 
others, and as to our supreme moral obligation to 
lead the nations'whoseTiandicaps we do not share, 
her point of view will affect her emphasis in teach- 
ing geography, history, and patriotism. 

The following facts every teacher should know 
by heart: In all our three foreign wars since we 
became a republic less than 16,000 men were slain 
by foreign bullets ; but every year more than ten 
times as many of our citizens are slain by prevent- 
able tuberculosis! In four recent years 60,000 
more citizens have been killed by accident than 
were killed by bullets or died of wounds in four 
years of Civil war! We destroy annually six or 
seven times as much by fire as does all Europe. 
We have criminally wasted our forests, our water 
power, our free land, and the deposits in our mines. 
Our only enemies are within. Yet we are spend- 
ing two-thirds of our national revenue on past war 
and future war and vastly more to defend us from 
supposititious foreign foes than from the real foes 
that attack our lives and property. Like children, 
we have shown no perception of relative values. 
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IV.— TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 

A few years ago in Washington a teacher asked 
a boy to define the word "patriotism," and he re- 
plied: "It means killing Spaniards" — a natural 
reply for a boy who had lived through the Spanish 
war, when in various instances the movements of 
the fleet were daily marked with pins upon the 
school map, and some teachers even brought toys 
to school which illustrated the blowing up of the 
Maine. A child's paper some time ago presented 
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the picture of an old man showing a boy a gun, 
beneath which were written the words : "A Lesson 
in Patriotism/' 

The usual "patriotic" manuals and catechisms 
reveal the fact that the thoil^ht oPthe soldier and 
guns predominates in the idea of patriotism which 
is inculcated in them. No wonder that the boy 
connects this beautiful, sacred word "patriotism" 
with what General Sherman called "hell," and, as 
he sings "The army and navy forever," dreams 
of an endless future in which rival fleets and 
armies are as much a matter of course as fire en- 
gines or coast guards. 

Th& teacher who would teach patriotism must 
first of all have a much clearer conception of its 
meaning than do some of those who trace their 
lineage to Revolutionary heroes, but confound 
pride in ancestry, a love of colonial relics, and an 
admiration for brass buttons and bunting with 
patriotism. No doubt admiration and pride are 
an element in this noble virtue, but, after all, its 
only real test is one's own service, not glorying in 
some one else's service. Whether we, as Ameri- 
cans, can be called patriotic depends upon our 
readiness to sacrifice ourselves in destroying the 
foes which threaten the republic to-day. As has 
been said in a previous chapter of this series, we 
have no foes without our borders. We are at 
peace with all the world, and have twenty-four 
treaties of arbitration, limited, to be sure, but suffi- 
cient to ensure us from any danger from attack. 
Let pupils learn that in the 120 years of our na- 
tion's history we have fought foreign foes only 
five or six years, and have really never been at- 
tacked by them first; that the great white plague, 
in every year sending over 150,000 Americans to 
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their coffins, is more deadly than enemies in 
foreign and civil war combined, while all that na- 
tional, county, and civic governments are doing to 
fight it amounts to two and a half million dollars 
less than the cost of one battleship. The in- 
genious teacher can make some very interesting 
arithmetical problems from some of the startling 
facts regarding our dangers from without and 
from within, and without argument demonstrate 
the inverse ratio of our expenditure to our needs. 
But whether she considers it expedient to use 
these facts or not, they need to be constantly in 
the background of her thought. 

The little patriot must clearly see what foes he 
has to fight. The child from day to day, as occasion 
arises, may be shown not merely that ignorance, 
intemperance, waste, etc., are evils, but his ardor 
as a patriot must be roused to prepare him to 
buckle on his armor of wisdom and take the sword 
of justice, and look forward to a superb encounter 
with these foes in battle royal. He must learn 
that ninety-nine hundredths of all practical 
patriotism is the good citizenship needed to fight 
these foes, that this is the rarest kind of patriot- 
ism, and its glory is to serve without expectation 
of medals and titles and pensions, and without 
the inspiration of the trump and drum. Show him 
that while physical bravery is fine, it is the com- 
monest thing in the world ; the Sudanese dervish 
bears off the palm for that, and its best illustration 
is daily shown under the surgeon's knife. 

A teacher who knows how can easily make a 
class thrill with the story of Colonel Waring's 
fight with law-breakers, his cleaning New York 
streets, and lowering, in consequence, the death 
rate by 15,000. Even a small boy can see that this 
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of righteousness quietness and confidence for- 
ever. 

And God shall judge between the nations and 
arbitrate for many peoples. 

He shall make their officers peace, and their 
rulers righteousness. 

And they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks. 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 

HYMN. 

"Angel of Peace," O. W. Holmes, or "Come, 
Kingdom of Our Lord," or some other appro- 
priate hymn. 

RECITATION FROM THE BLACKBOARD. 

"My country is the world, my countrymen are 
all mankind." — Garrison. 

The eighteenth century achieved peace with 
justice between thirteen American states. The 
nineteenth century extended it to forty-five states. 
The twentieth century will achieve peace with 
justice between all the nations of the earth. The 
United States has shown the method of attaining 
a United World. 

RECITATION. 

"The Fatherland," J. R. Lowell, or "The 
Arsenal at Springfield," Longfellow. 

ADDRESS BY TEACHER OR GUEST. 

SUeeBSTBD OUTLINB. 

Peace between nations is now for the first time 
in history made possible. Steam, electricity, 
newspapers, democracy, a better mutual under- 
standing, permit world organization. A century 
ago a war in Manchuria would not have been 
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known for months. Nations independent then, 
interdependent now. Growth of commerce. 
Peace between nations attainable long before 
civil war, lynchings, and murder will disappear. 
Our great cities contain much wickedness and 
violence, but they never fight each other as the 
Italian cities once did. Alabama and Tennessee 
have feuds and lynchings, but do not fight each 
other. Proper organization can prevent wars 
between nations as well as war between cities or 
federated states. The influential people in a few 
leading nations can secure peace between nations. 
If the four or five great nations will arbitrate, all 
the weaker ones will gladly give up the heavy 
burden of costly armaments. Evils of race 
prejudice and national arrogance. Whatever 
may be said about civil war or wars in past time, 
war between nations to-day is unnecessary and a 
sin. It never proves which nation is just; it 
only shows which nation is stronger. Rival 
armies and navies are not national police. They 
never aim to bring a nation to court. They are 
merely great duelists. History and results of 
the two Hague conferences. The beginning of 
the realization of Tennyson's vision of the Parlia- 
ment of Man, the Federation of the World. 

RE5CITATION (IN CONCERT). 

THE NEXT STEPS IK WORLD OBOANIZATION. 

1. A general treaty pledging each nation to 
refer all disputes with other nations to settlement 
by arbitration or law. 

2. A World Parliament to meet • regularly. 

3. Gradual, proportionate disarmament. 

4. An international police force. 
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RECITATION (BY TWELVE PUPILS). 

''Common. Fallacies,"* or twelve passages se- 
lected from pages 5, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 20, 22, and 
23 of this leaflet. Exhibit, if possible, photo- 
graphs of the "House in the Wood" and the 
"Hall of Knights" at The Hague and the new 
building for the Hague court, also of noted peace 
workers — Sumner, Channing, Elihu Burritt, Jean 
de Bloch, Cobden, Victor Hugo, etc. 

Other programs at cost price, by Dr. True- 
blood and Mrs. Andrews, American Peace So- 
ciety, 31 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 

WORK FOJl PEACE DURING THE YEAR. 

Subjects for compositions in higher grades and 
high schools: — 
^1, The great peace men of England; of Italy. 

2. Germany's services to the world. 

3. Our safest frontier — the unguarded Cana- 
dian border line. 

4. The chief causes of wars between nations. 

5. The evils of race prejudice. 

6. Story of the Christ of the Andes. 

7. Story of the Hague Conferences. 

8. What we can learn from other nations. 

9. How our nation can help other nations. 

10. The awakening of the Far East. 

•Primer of the Peace Moyement, 5 cents : "Patriotism and the New 
Internationalism " (a manual for teaoliers, 20 cents) International 
School of Peace, 29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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